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(Virgin and Child. —Vandyke.) 


GRATUITOUS EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES. 
DULWICH COLLEGE. 


Tae long residence of Vandyke in England, his re- 
presentations of many of our most emiment warriors 


and statesmen, and of the beautiful women of the | 


court of Charles I., have rendered his name as univer- 
sally known among us as have the grace and purity 
of his style commanded our admiration and convinced 
our judgment. Patronised, in its most exalted sense, 
by the royal and the noble, employed by the affluent, 
and courted by the lovely, Vandyke abandoned nearly 
his whole time to the exercise of portrait-painting. 
But his deep reverence for the only painter in the 
world who in portrait has surpassed him, Titian, 
prompted him to ponder well on the wonderful power 
of his colouring, whilst the admiration he felt for his 
own illustrious preceptor, Rubens, and the applauses 
which that great painter’s gorgeous imaginings drew 
forth from his contemporaries, would not permit the 


No. 592. 


; ardent mind of Vandyke to remain content with ex- 
| celling in portraiture alone. 
| church of the Recolets at Mechlin, and the Elevation 
| of the Cross for the collegiate church of Courtray, 


The Crucifixion for the 


are sufficient to prove that his studies on the colouring 
| of the great Venetian, and his contemplation of the 
| expansive richness of the Fleming, had produced the 
fruit which might be expected from so highly cultivated 
| a mind and so skilful a hand. Of the former work no 
less an authority than Reynolds has declared that it, 
| “upon the whole, may be considered as one of the finest 
ictures in the world, and gives the highest idea of 
Vandyke’s powers; it shows that he had truly a ge- 
| nius for history painting, if he had not been taken 
| off by portraits.” The latter, though undervalued, 
| nay scorned by its present possessors, has been ac- 
| knowledged to be in every respect a masterpiece in the 
| great essentials of art 
| Passing over for the present moment the practice 


‘ of individualising followed by the Flemish painters in 
Vout. X.—2I 
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their Scriptural and poetic subjects, we come now to 
remark upon the Madonna and Iniant Saviour, from 
which Mr. Jackson has executed the above wood-en- 
graving. ‘This picture is one of the few Scriptural 
subjects by Vandyke in England, but whether exe- 
euted during his residence in this country does not 
appear. Most probably it was not. The more strik- 
ing beauties of the performance are the exquisite 
expression of the face of the Virgin, the mixed intellec- 
tuality and infantine sportiveness in the countenance 
of the Redeemer, the graceful disposition of the dra- 
pery, the excellent arrangement of colour, the manage- 
ment of the lights and darks, and the beautiful draw- 
ing of the extremities, that is, of the hands of the two 
figures and of the feet of the Saviour. The defects 
appear to be two, firstly, the affectation in the action 
of the figure of the child, and secondly, the want of 
drawing in the neck of the Madonna. One fault, and 
the greatest admirers of the work must admit it to be 
so, disturbs the repose of the whole composition, for 
the strong action of one figure is inconsistent with the 
quiescence of the other; its flippancy of attitude in- 
juriously contrasts with the subline repose of the Ma- 
donna. This is a solecism in taste. The other defect 
has arisen from an inattention to academic accuracy. 
The neck of the Virgin, instead of forming a graceful 
undulation from the shoulder upwards, as it would in 
nature, were the head thrown over in the manner here 
depicted, forms, in the first Instance, too straight a 
line, and then too suddenly and abruptly joins the line 
of the chin and of the cheek. 

If, as has been justly observed of-the leok of grief 
and resignation in the Virgin in the Crucifixion, that 
“it is above all praise” — yet we must admit that the 
aspect of sublime purity in the raised eyes, and in the 
all but breathing lips of the immaculate mother in the 
picture under our notice, are worthy of the highest 
encomium. The head of the infant Christ, too, pos- 
sesses a rare combination of divine intellect and of 
beautiful humanity—the colouring of the whole pic- 
ture is rich, harmonious, and clear, and the flesh tints 
happily relieved from the contrasting blue and red 
drapery, without any violence to propriety or a sacri- 
fice of truth. 

We have been thus diffuse in speaking of this indi- 
vidual work, because we have cathe! opportunities of 
beholding any pictures by Vandyke except his por- 
traits, and more so because there are two specimens of 
this very composition in England by him. The other 
formed part of the collection of the last duke of 
Bridgewater, and is now in the possession of Lord 
Francis Egerton. The artist thus repeating his own 
idea is some proof that he considered his conception of 
the subject just, and it matters little whether this be 
the first, and the Bridgewater picture the second work, 
or whether the converse be the truth—it is clear that he 
thought the expression so just as to warrant his repeat- 
ing it; and thus we have a picture stamped by the dis- 
tinguished painter’s own approbation. If he painted 
the Bridgewater picture first, we may fairly conclude 
that he made such alterations in this as might suggest 
themselves to him, to make it still more perfect; or 
on the other hand, if this be the original, then we 
have a right to consider that he was entirely satisfied 
with it, or he would not have gone over the same 
ground a second time. There is a third supposition, 
namely, that Vandyke was commissioned to repeat his 
work, and if so, it is evidence that his and our own 
time concur in awarding to the picture their united 
tribuie of applause. 

Of a composition so pray in its construction, and 
consisting of a group of only two figures, detailed de- 
scription is wholly uncalled for; but we may profitably 
point out the want of ideal beauty in the representation 
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of the Madonna. True it is that in the painting ot 
Vandyke we find a greater portion of that ideality than 
in any other works of the Flemish school, yet even his 
conception of the figure, graceful as it is, is far beneath 
that purity which we seek for and assuredly find in the 
pictures of Rafiaelle. That the productions of the 
pencil of Vandyke vary from those of the “ panes of 
painters” we do not object, for there are others and 
illustrious artists who have varied from him as much 
as’ has Vandyke, but what we do object to is the style 
of common, individual, and Flemish life which per- 
vades the figure of the Virgin. We cannot help 
thinking that, although it be necessary in painting this 
subject to adhere strictly to nature in the delineation 
of the figure and features of Mary, still that the por- 
trait-like appearance of individual life should be 
scrupulously avoided, and that, although the figure 
and features should be of earthly mould, and form, 
and texture, still they should bear the impress of the 
very highest class of human conformation. Measured 
by this standard, if it be a true one, the figure in the 
above work will be found to be in an essential degree 
defective. It conveys a notion of actual individual 
though beautiful Flemish life, not an abstract idea of 
the highest perfection of human purity. 

The life of this distinguished artist possesses con- 
siderable interest to the English reader, as connected 
with the history of painting in this country. Anthony 
Vandyke, or Van Dyck, was born at Antwerp, in 1599, 
and, according to Houbraken, was the son of a painter 
on glass. He studied under Henry van Balen, with 
whom he made great progress, and then, at his own 
express desire, became a pupil of Rubens. At an 
early period of his pupillage under that great painter, 
Vandyke was entrusted to forward such works as the 
master was engaged on even to such a point as only 
required the finishing touch of Rubens, and an anec- 
dote is related which serves to show that Vandyke had 
early gained great facility in imitating the style of his 
preceptor. One evening, after Rubens had left his 
painting-room, his pupils, in a frolic, had the mishap 
to deface the head of the Virgin Mary and the arm of 
the Mary Magdalen, in the celebrated picture of The 
Taking Down from the Cross. Deipenbeck, pushed 
by one of his fellow-students, was the immediate 
cause of the mischief. John van Hoech, another 
pupil, proposed that the most expert of the disciples 
of the painter should repair the damage, and the lot 
unanimously fell wpon Vandyke, who performed his 
task with so much success, that Rubens, next morn- 
ing, pointed out those parts which had been restored 
as “by no means the worst that he had executed yes- 
terday.” 

After remaining in this school a suitable time, Van- 
dyke went to Italy, at the advice of his master, being 
then only twenty years of age. He proceeded to Venice, 
where he diligently studied the works of Titian, visited 
Genoa and Palermo, and then for a time fixed his 
residence at Rome. He returned to his native city, 
and was engaged to paint his celebrated picture for 
the church of the Augustines, representing the patron 
saint in an ecstacy, supported by angels, a work which 
procured him great fame and the high encomiums ot 
Rubens. He was quickly engaged to paint for the 
public edifices at Brussels, Mechlin, and Ghent, be- 
sides in many others of those of Antwerp, and at the 
church of Courtray. Among them were the two fine 
compositions to which we have before alluded, the 
Elevation of the Cross and the Crucifixion. He now 
accepted an invitation from Frederick, Prince of 
Orange, and visited the Hague, where he painted the 
portraits of that potentate, his family, and of the 
principal nobility of the court. In 1629 he came to 
England, in the expectation of being introduced to 
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Charles I., but, being disappointed, he returned to 
Antwerp. Two years afterwards he came again to 
London, invited expressly by the king, and was pre- 
sented at court by Sir Kenelm Digby. He was 
lodged at Blackfriars, among the king’s artists, and 
thither the monarch frequently came by water, as 
well to enjoy the contemplation of the painter’s skill 
as to join in the charms of his conversation. On 
the 5th of July, 1632, Charles conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood, and soon afterwards granted 
him a pension of 2002. a year for life. The patent 
is preserved in the Rolls Chapel, and is dated 
1633, and ‘in it Vandyke is styled “ painter to his 
majesty.” 

The patronage of so refined a connoisseur as Charles 
I, prompted the nobility to employ this accomplished 
painter, and England, consequently, abounds with 
portraits by his hand. He lived in wealth and 
splendour; and on his death, which happened in 
Blackfriars, on the 9th of December, 1641, at the 
early age of forty-two years, he was buried, with 
extraordinary funeral pomp, in St. Paul’s cathedral. 

If we consider that the decease of this eminent 
man occurred in the vigour of his manhood, and 
only twenty-two years after he had quitted the studio 
of his illustrious master to travel into Italy, it is 
a subject of astonishment that he left such nume- 
rous works. Deschamps gives a particular ac- 
count of seventy-seven pictures by him in the 
churches and public edifices of his native country, 
and those form a part only of his similar pro- 
ductions. In England his portraits amount to many 
hundreds, and several of them consist of two or more 
figures. 





AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS,—THEIR AP- 
PEARANCE, CHARACTER, &c. 


In America, where, almost monthly, new districts of 
country are becoming subdued, and where the ancient 
forests but lately covered the entire space, villages and 
towns spring up as if by magic; and no sooner is a 
moderate numerical amount of the human race con- 
gregated in any new locality, than some adventurer 
in the printing line is attracted from a distant and 
older settlement, aware that the publisher of a news- 
paper always ranks among the leading characters of a 
newly-settled district. This person, who probably has 
never ranked higher than a journeyman type-setter, 
on account of the universal credit system, finds little 
difficulty in establishing a weekly paper in some such 
new locality as above alluded to, which, to a person 
without capital, or friends to assist him, would be out 
of the question in this country, —whereas in most parts 
of America it is the easiest thing imaginable, and, for 
the most part, is managed after the manner following. 
In the first place it is necessary to have a building 
erected for a printing-office, which some carpenter or 
other undertakes to do, and as the work is to be per- 
formed on a one or two years’ credit, thirty or forty 
per cent. more is agreed to be given than if the money 
were to be forthcoming on the completion of the job. 
However, he (the printer) gives the carpenter pro- 
missory notes to the amount of the contract, bearing the 
usual rate of interest; which notes are traded away, 
as the customary phrase is, a dozen times or more be- 
fore they become due,—not always at the value they 
bear on their face, but (according to circumstances) at 
what parties may be willing to receive them at. 
But a printing-office is of no use unless supplied 
with printing-types ; and the necessary quantity of old 
and worn-out types is probably procured (on credit 
of course), and is forthwith sent to furnish the new 
printing-office. Hence it is that most of these newly- 





established papers are not only very indifferently got 
up, and abound with almost every variety of typogra- 
phical error or blunder, but the types are of that cha- 
racter to give the whole a blurred and sorry appearance. 
The quality of the paper is also of a very inferior descrip- 
tion ; nor do the subscribers, under the circumstances 
in which most new papers are first published, either 
desire or expect other than a cheap article. When the 
individual, who in hisown person unites the characters 
of editor, publisher, and printer, happens to be of 
industrious and plodding habits, on commencing a 
weckly journal he provides himself with a couple of 
boys or apprentices, to whom he professes to teach 
the art of printing, and without any other aid or as- 
sistance he contrives to carry his plans into suc- 
cessful operation. But if he be not a working man 
himself, then he engages a printer, or person who 
knows something of the compositor’s art, to assist in 
the office, and to instruct the apprentices. 

Where the population has arrived at a thriving and 
increasing condition, there is little difficulty in filling 
up a list with two or three hundred subscribers’ 
names, for probably in no other country where news- 
papers exist do the subscribers trouble themselves 
less about finding the means of paying their newspa- 
per subscriptions when due, than they do in the United 
States. 

The general subscription price of a weekly pro- 
vincial country newspaper is two dollars (8s. 3d. ster- 
ling) per annum; though some are only one dollar 
and three-quarters ; and a few as low as a dollar and 
a half, or 6s. 24d. ayear. A few of these papers adver- 
tise no less than three different prices at which they 
will be furnished to subscribers, namely, cash in ad- 
vance, credit, and trade; and the difierence made 
between cash in advance and either of the other two is 
usually very great. The reason scarcely requires an 
explanation, but it may be remarked, that in new set- 
tlements far inland cash is usually a very scarce 
article; the credit system requires no explanation ; 
and by trade must be understood farm produce, or 
such articles as the subscriber may have to dispose of 
when it might not be convenient for him to raise the 
cash. Cash in advance usually has a preference of 30 
or 40 per cent. over either of the other two. 

There are scores of newspapers published in the 
United States, the subscription lists of which range 
from two hundred to four hundred. Take the average, 
that is three hundred, and supposing the subscribers 
were all to pay their subscriptions, the one-half of 
them in cash, and the other half of them in trade, the 
whole would amount to scarcely over 1007. per annum. 
Living is very cheap in the backwoods ; but notwith- 
standing that, this sum would be found insufficient to 
support the humblest printing-establishment without 
looking to some other source for an increase of income. 
In a small village surrounded by a thinly inhabited 
country, where most of the people are farmers or per- 
sons engaged in subduing the forests, at first sight it 
might be supposed that there would be little done in 
the way of advertising. This is far from being the 
case; every one that has got anything, no matter what, 
to trade in, notifies (to make use of an Americanism) 
the public thereof through the columns of the newspa- 
per. The parties advertising are rarely satisfied with 
telling their tale in a simple and straight-forward 
way, but appear to consider it necessary to puff egre- 
giously, and to make use of bombast and rhodomon- 
tade upon ihe most ordinary occasions. Should there 
happen to be two or three small stores kept in the 
neighbourhood, the rival store-keepers are continually 
advertising goods that they have (or profess to have) 
from some distant city or place of import, or else in- 
forming their customers and others that — are in 
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want of oats, flour, wool, butter, boards, poultry, &c. 
The first in the field is sure to be outdone by the 
second, and the second by the third, for if one adver- 
tise a hundred pieces of Manchester goods as just re- 
ceived, his neighbour next week will advertise the 
arrival of a thousand picces at his store ; while a third 

arty will follow at the next opportunity, and proba- 
bly assert that he has received one hundred thousand 
pieces, though in fact not one of the whole triumvirate 
ever had fifty pieces of these goods in his store at one 
time. But these advertisers are far from all, although 
one keeper of asmall store will frequently insert half a 
dozen or half a score advertisements in the same paper 
in one week; and in order to make the advertised 
wares the more conspicuous, each of them occupies a 
different part of the newspaper; for the shoemaker, 
the blacksmith, the cooper, the carpenter, the hatter, 
the tailor, and sundry other artisans and craftismen— 
if the little community happens to contain such—are 
among the parties in the most frequent habit of sup- 
plying the weekly publications with an account of their 
respective wants or wishes. It is also a very common 
thing for traders, as well as mechanics, to make occa- 
sional appeals to the individuals indebted to them 
through the medium of a newspaper ; and after doing 
so for a few times, without making the desired impres- 
sion upon those to whom the appeal was made, another 
advertisement probably will announce—that the adver- 
tiser must have money, and that this is the last notice 
before putting the respective accounts into the hands 
of the sheriff for collection. 

The advertising department is therefore, even in a 
country village or small town, a source of considerable 
emolument, even where advertisements are inserted 
at a low rate, which is the case with such publications 
as are here alluded to. But it should also be under- 
stood, that nearly the whole community of advertisers 
expect to pay in kind (if they ever pay at all) for the 
insertion of their advertisements; and should some of 
this class of patrons of a newspaper have nothing to 
tender in porpent that the printer can by possibility 
make use of himself, he is generally under the neces- 
sity of accepting whatever such persons are willing to 
turn out to him, as they express it, which he has to 
dispose of in the best way he can. He therefore seldom 
finds much difficulty in maintaining himself and his 
family, if he have one, for his subscribers and adver- 
tising patrons find little difficulty in supplying him 
with provisions, stores, fuel, and all the necessaries of 
life; but the great difficulty lies in procuring the 
amount of cash that is absolutely necessary to carry on 
his business with, for there are but few things ina 
new settlement that the people trade in, one among 
another, which can be converted into cash without a 
considerable loss on the original value of the article, 
or at a considerable degree of expense and trouble. 

In one of those American provincial newspapers there 
usually is but a very small quantity of editorial compo- 
sition, since, for the most part, the backwoods editors 
content themselves with quoting the political opinions 
of writers that have been more accustomed to the 
business than themselves, though they are not always 
honest enough to acknowledge the obligation by re- 
ferring to the source from whence they draw their 
extracts. And hence it is that many a newspaper 
editor gains the reputation with his readers and sub- 
scribers of being “a smart man ” (i.e. writer), when the 
merit they consider him entitled to belongs to others. 
A newspaper of this character is easily got up. The 
sheet, in the first place, is a very small one, while the 
type is comparatively large ; and as the advertisements 
are spread over as much space as possible, there only 
requires as many cullings from other papers as will 
fill up the spare space. Most persons dealing largely 
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in advertising, agree with the editor for so much by 
the year; hence it is no uncommon thing to find some 
of these people’s advertisements standing in type from 
one end of the year to the other, which is a saving of 
time to the compositor. Some of the advertisements 
—in order probably to attract more notice—are placed 
upside down, while others are placed lengthwise in the 
columns ; and in order to make them look as imposing 
as possible, small wood-engravings, wretchedly exe- 
cuted, of men, dogs, cattle, houses, &c., are inserted 
wherever there seems a chance of their not being no- 
toriously out of place. 

From what has been said, the reader will be able to 
comprehend, generally, the appearance of an Ameri- 
can newspaper, such as is commonly seen in the new 
settlements. Politics being a leading feature in all 
American journals (ihe annual elections and other 
political movements creating a constant political ex- 
citement), the editor or conductor of a newspaper, of 
the very lowest order, is looked upon, in the little 
sphere in which his paper circulates, as a leader of one 
or other political sect or party; and if he be fortunate 
enough to advocate the cause of the successful candidates 
for office, it is understood that this advocacy entitles him 
to the consideration of the successful party, and that 
he is fairly entitled to some pace or office to which a 
salary is attached, as binding him to his party, and by 
thus extending his means, putting him in a situation of 
effecting still more in future party struggles. 

In the populous and commercial towns and cities, 
the newspapers have a very different appearance from 
those issued from the offices of the backwoods editors. 
In New York, Philadelphia, and several other cities, 
there are several papers published daily, others semi- 
weekly, and others weekly. Many of them are of a 
large size, and the general appearance respectable ; 
but for the most part the quality of the paper is not 
equal to that of our English newspapers. The same 
propensity for general advertising prevails in the 
cities that has been noticed as existing in country 
towns and villages, but with this difference—in the 
citiesthe advertisements are so very numerous, that very 
small types are used, and the matter reduced into the 
smallest space possible; and although some of our 
English newspapers (the Times for instance) presents 
us with a vast number of advertisements daily, some 
of the leading commercial papers in New York and 
elsewhere manage to cram more advertisements into 
one page than appear in any two pages of our largest 
journals. Most of the merchants pay by the year, and 
hence the necessity for the publisher finding room 
for all that may be sent to his paper for insertion. 

Though a very large portion of most of the leading 
American journals is devoted to advertisements, the 
editorial departments are under the management of 
eminent political writers belonging to one political 
party or another. The yearly subscription for a daily 
paper is. commonly ten dollars (about 41s, 6d.) the 

ear, which is but very little over 14d. for each paper. 

here are smaller sheets called ‘Transcripts,’ also 
published daily, the price of one of these, containing 
all the news of the day, is only a halfpenny. The 
American newspapers (except two or three published 
at Washington) never attempt to give the perce of 
the members of Congress at full length. In Boston 
and New York newspapers of a most gigantic size have 
been published. The Boston ‘ Notion’ is in four pages, 
each equal to two pages of the ‘Times’ or ‘Morning 
Chronicle ; and in the supplements to the ‘ World,’ 

ublished at New York, each page is about equal to 
‘our of such pages, the uninterrupted columns of type 
being very nearly five feet long and the pages three 
feet wide. 
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{The larson aud the Clerk cf Oxenford, 


CHAUCER’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
THE PARSON. 


Hap Chaucer never written a line but what is con- 
tained within this description of the “ pouré Parson of 
a town,” he must have been looked upon as one of the 
greatest of writers. It is not that it is more poetical 
than his other descriptions ; according to the ordinary 
notions of poetry, Dryden’s imitation and enlargement 
of this character would be considered as infinitely 
more flowery and brilliant; but if to deal with senti- 
ments and emotions of the highest and most universal 
interest, and to do this in the best possible manner for 
the proper illustration of the subject, be the province 
of the great poet, then is Chaucer one of the greatest ; 
and precisely as Dryden has departed from him, so 
has he essentially deteriorated. In the one, you have 
all the grandeur and repose of a great work ; in the 
other, you have all the bustle and vigour of a clever 
poet. It is impossible to find a trace of Chaucer’s pre- 
sence in his description ; it is almost equally difficult 
to forget Dryden’s in his. Considering the character 
he had to draw, a man of the sublimest Christian prin- 
ciples and feelings, and considering also the very 
humble position in which he thought proper to place 
him, what can be finer, or more true to the best prin- 
ciples of art, than the delightful homeliness, the patri- 
archal simplicity of style here adopted. The description 
is long, but we cannot injure its effect by division :— 




















“ A good man was there of religién, 
That was a pouré Parson of a town: 
But rich he was of holy thought and work. 
He was also a learned man, a clerk 
That Christe’s gospel truély would preach. 
His parishens devoutly would he teach. 
Benign he was, and wonder diligent, 
And in adversity full patiént : 
And such he was yproved often sithes.* 
Full loth were him to cursen for his tithes ; 
But rather would he given out of doubt 
Unto his pouré parishens about 
Of his off'ring, and eke of his substance. 
He could in little thing have suffisance. 
Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder, 
But he ne left not for no rain nor thunder 
In sickness and in mischief} to visit 
The farthest in his parish, much and lite,{ 
Upon his feet, and in his hand a staff. 
This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf,§ 
That first he wrought, and afterwards he taught. 
Out of the Gospel he the wordés caught, 
Aud this figére he added yet thereto :— 
That if gold rusté, what should iron do? 

* * 


He setté not his benefice to hire, 

And left his sheep accomb'red|} in the mire, 
Aud ran unto Londén, unto St. Paul’s, 

To seeken him a chantéry for souls, 


ag. 
§ Gave. || Encurnbered—embarrassed. 


2h 


* Since. + Misfortune. { Much and littl—trich and poor, 








Or with a brotherhood to be withold ; 

But dwelt at home, and kepté well his fold. 
So that the wolf ne made it not miscarry : 
He was a shepherd, and no mercenary. 

And though he holy were, and virtuous, 

He was to sinful men not dispitous ; 

Ne of his speeché dangerous, ne digne*, 

But in his teaching discreet and benign. 

To drawen folk to Heaven with fairéness, 

By good ensample, was his business. 

But it were any person obstinate, 

What so he were of high or low estate, 

Him would be snibben sharply. for the nonés; 
A better priest I trow that no where none is. 
He waited after no pomp ne reverence, 

Ne maked him no spiced conscience ; 

But Christe’s love, and his Apostles twelve, 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.” 


There is a curious evidence in this description that it 
was borrowed from or applied to a real person. “Such 
he was yproved often sithes:"—Since when? Chaucer 
must mean since the pilgrimage, as that is the matter 
of which he is writing. Dryden is said to have applied 
his description to Bishop Ken ; and there are evidently 
in the latter personal allusions which justify the suppo- 
sition that he had some particular individual in his 
eye. Having referred to Dryden's description in the 
way of contrast, it will be only proper to adduce an 
extract from it, to justify our remarks, or at least to 
enable our readers to judge for themselves He thus 
commences,— 

“ A parish priest was of the pilgrim train, 
An awful, reverend, and religious man: 
His eye diffused a venerable grace, 
And charity itself was in his face. 
Rich was his soul, though his attire was poor ; 
(As God had clothed bis own ambassador) 
For such on earth bis hless'd Redeemer bore. 
Of sixty years he seem'd, and well might last 
To sixty more, but that he live: too fast; 
Refin'd himself to soul, to curb the sense, 
And made almost a sin of abstinence. 
Yet had his aspect nothing of severe, 
But such a face as promised him sincere ; 
Nothing reserv’d or sullen was to see, 
But sweet regards and pleasing sanctity. 
Mild was his accent, and his action free. 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’'d; 
Though harsh, the precept yet the people charm’d. 
For letting down the golden chain on high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky ; 
And oft with holy hymns he charm’d their ears, 
(A music more melodious than the spheres). 
For David left him, when he went to rest, 
His lyre; and after him he sung the best.” 


In spite of the beautiful lines contained in the fore- 
going passage, it seems on the whole, when compared 
with Chaucer, sad work. Such negative excellences 
as that he was not “sullen” nor “ reserved,” or such 
positive ones as that his “ action” was “free,” and that 
since David “he sung the best,” are utterly destructive 
of the plain quiet sublimity of the original, as an exem- 
plification of the character of a perfect Christian priest. 

In the Sutherland manuscript, the surcoat and hood 
of this pilgrim are of scarlet, such being the habit of a 
ministering priest in England till Elizabeth’s time. 
The placid countenance of the venerable man is finely 
shown. His hands are crossed upon his breast, and 
round his waist is a girdle of beads. 





THE HYGROMETER. 


Some of the most important phenomena observable in 
the atmosphere are those which result from the pre- 
sence therein of waier, ina state more or less vaporized ; 


* Disdainful. 
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for the production of fogs, clouds, rain, dew, snow, hail, 
hoar-frost, &c., could not occur unless this moisture 
were present in the air. As it is important to be able 
to compare the degree of moisture in the air at differ- 
ent times and places, an instrument termed the hy- 
grometer (measurer of moisture) has been devised 
for this purpose ; and the indications yielded by such 
instruments always occupy a column in meteorologi- 
cal tables. We will offer a few brief explanations 
on this matter. 

However fine the weather may be, however cloud- 
less and brilliant, the air is never without a supply of 
moisture suspended in it or diffused among it. This 
moisture, by assuming the form of vapour, becomes 
invisible, and thereby escapes our cognisance ; but if 
any circumstances should arise whereby this vapour is 
condensed, it becomes visible to us by intercepting 
more or less the passage of light through the air; 
and we recognise its existence in the form of fogs, 
clouds, mists, &c. Such a change 1s likely to result 
from a diminution of temperature in the air, by which 
the heat present in it is not sufficient to retain the 
moisture in the form of vapour. 

If it be asked how the moisture gets into the air, 
or what is the source from whence it is derived, the 
answer informs us of the important fact that evapora- 
tion is constantly going on from the surface of water 
at all temperatures and in all climates. In the com- 
mon operations of daily life, this process of evaporation 
is always going on. If we leave a little water in an 
open vessel, or if we spill water on the floor, or if a 
shower of rain falls, the process of drying universally 
follows, which is nothing more than an effect of eva- 
poration. Evaporation goes on more rapidly in warm 
than in cold weather, that is, the water is more ready 
to assume the form of vapour, and the air is more dis- 
posed to receive the vapour thus formed, in warm than 
in cold weather; but at all temperatures of the air 
there is a certain point beyond which no further mois- 
ture can be retained in it. When this saturating point 
has been arrived at, any addition of vapour, or any re- 
duction of temperature, will cause a portion of the 
vapour to assume one or other of the appearances 
known as clouds, mists, rain, &c. 

When these facts became graduaily known, illus- 
trating, as they do, the powerful influence which mois- 
ture exerts on the phenomena of weather, a desire was 
felt to devise some means of measuring the amount of 
moisture contained in the air at any given time and 
place, and various persons set their ingenuity to work 
on the matter. The first hygrometrical instruments 
were of very imperfect construction; they were, in fact, 
not so much hygrometers as hygroscopes, that is, they 
merely indicated, and not measured, the moisture 
in the air. Most persons are aware that fibrous 
materials contract in length when wetted; indeed, if a 
rope ten or twelve feet long, fixed vertically, have a 
heavy weight attached to its lower extremity resting 
on the ground, and if the rope be wetted, the weight 
wiil be lifted from the ground. This property was 
made the basis of the first hygrometers, one form of 
which was as follows :—To a nail or hook, fastened in 
the wall, the end of a piece of whipcord or catgut 
was attached, and the cord was passed successively over 
four or five pulleys, whose axes were fixed in the same 
wall. At the other end of the cord hung a weight, for 
the purpose of giving it a proper degree of tension; 
and to this weight an index was attached, opposite to a 
graduated plate fixed against the wall. When the air 
was very humid, the moisture caused the cord to shrink, 
by which the weight was drawn upwards, and the 
index pointed to some division near the top of the 
graduated scale on the plate. At this part the scale 
was marked “ wet,” ata higher part, “very wet;” at 
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lower positions, “ dry,” “ very dry,” &c.; indicating 
that when the moisture in the air was such as to elevate 
the index, by contracting the cord, to the point marked 
“ wet,” that wet weather was likely to follow; and so 
of the other heights. 

Another hygrometer consisted of a piece of catgut 
fastened to a hook at one end, and suspending a weight 
at the other, which weight carried an index round a 
graduated circle described ona horizontal board. When 
an increased quantity of moisture was in the air, the 
cord became additionally twisted, and the index attached 
to the weight was carried partially round the graduated 
circle. 

Hooke constructed an hygrometer of the beard of a 
wild oat. He had a brass plate, about four inches 
square, with a ring fixed to it, and graduated on the 
surface. The top of the oat-beard was fastened toa 
small cylindrical clamp attached toa light brass index, 
and the other end was fixed into another clamp beneath 
the plate ; the beard passes through a hole in the plate. 
The twisting of the oat-beard, by variations in the hu- 
midity of the air, caused the index to revolve through 
a greater or less number of degrees, and thus the beard 
became in some sense an hygrometer. De Luc and 
Saussure likewise employed natural products as the 
hygrometric substance. De Luc attached a narrow 
strip of whalebone, about ten inches in length, toa 
small apparatus, in such a manner that the elongation 
or contraction of the whalebone by changes of humidity 
caused a small index to move round a graduated scale, 
In Saussure’s instrument the hygrometric substance 
was a human hair, freed from all unctuosity by being 
boiled in ley, and attached, ina similar manner to those 
mentioned above, to an index working round a gradu- 
ated scale. 

Other persons have used various kinds of bearded 














that of Professor Daniell, the action of which depends 
on the tullowing principles :—If we expose a body to 
the atmosphere, whose temperature is lower than that 
of the latter, it will first abstract heat from the vapour 
in contact with it, and lower its temperature until the 
vapour arrives at that temperature which it had when 
it npr from the liquid to the vaporic form: the 
body will then bring the vapour to its own tempera- 
ture; and this vapour will be found condensed in the 
form of dew on the exterior of the body. This effect 
we often see produced when a glass of cold spring 
water is taken into a warm room in summer, Acting 
on these data, the construction of Daniell’s hygrometer 
is thus effected:—On the top of an upright stand is 
supported a short horizontal glass tube, from each end 
of which a short tube descends vertically downwards, 
having a bulb at the bottom. The lower of the two 
bulbs contains ether, while the other bulb and the con- 
necting tube contain vapour of ether ; and by covering 
the upper bulb with muslin, and wetting it with ether, 
the hygrometric state of the air may be ascertained. 
The rapid evaporation of the ether from the wetted 
muslin, by abstracting heat from the enveloped bulb, 
causes a condensation of the etherial vapour within it; 
and this enables more ether to evaporate from the 
other bulb, and to pass through the tube. The ex- 
posed bulb becomes cooled by this process, until at 
length a condensation of atmospheric moisture takes 
place upon the surface. The temperature at which 
this occurs is called the dew-point, and to determine it 
a thermometer bulb is sheent within the exposed bulb 
of the hygrometer. The humidity of the air affects the 
indications of the instrument in this way :—that if the 
air be saturated with moisture, a very slight reduction 
of temperature will produce the formation of dew, or 
the thermometer within the bulb will indicate nearly 


grass as the hygrometric substance, and many forms of | the same temperature as the thermometer in the open 
arranging the apparatus have been proposed. But all | air at that moment; but if the air be very dry, the tem- 
these plans are of limited use, on account of the un- | perature must be reduced a great many degrees before 
certainty respecting the retention of the hygrometric | dew will thus be formed. 


quality in the substance employed. Some have pro- 
posed the adoption of a sponge, which, fixed to one end 
of a delicate balance, would have a slight increase of 
weight when more fully charged with moisture from 
the air, and a diminution of weight in dry weather. 
Others have proposed to employ sulphuric acid, which 
absorbs moisture very rapidly, and may thus be made 
to indicate changes of humidity. The weather-house, 
the hooded monk, the automaton hygrometer, &c. are 
mere toys, and need not be described here. _ 

Other kinds of hygrometers are those which depend 
on evaporation rather than on contraction or elongation. 
Leslie constructed one in which two glass bulbs were 
connected at the bottom by a bent tube containing sul- 
phuric acid. When the bulbs, both of which are filled 
with air, are at the same temperature, the liquor in 
the tube remains stationary; but if one bulb be colder 
than the other, the air in the warmer bulb, by its greater 
elasticity, depresses the liquor in the stem attached to 
that bulb, and elevates it in the other. This property 
is made to serve hygrometric purposes by coating one 
of the bulbs with cambric, kept moist with pure water 
conveyed to it by filaments of oh silk from an adjacent 
vessel, When the air is dry, the evaporation from this 
wetted surface will go on more rapidly than when it is 
humid; and a scale attached to the instrument is made 
to indicate the varying states of dryness and humidity. 
Dr. Mason constructed an instrument somewhat on the 
principle of Leslie’s hygrometer, indicating the hu- 
midity or dryness of the air by comparing the height 
of a dry thermometer with that of another whose bulb 
is kept wetted, and from which evaporation is going 
forward. . 

But the most important and accurate hygrometer is 





To form a judgment of the probability of rain and 
similar phenomena from the indications of this instru- 
ment, we must bear in mind that rain follows, not from 
a great quantity of vapour in the air, but from the 
quantity being too great for the temperature. Inawarm 
fine day there may perhaps be more vapour in the air than 
ona cold cloudy day; but the probability of rain may be 
less, because the greater temperature may more than 
counterbalance this increased quantity. The dew- 
point then, by giving the temperature of the vapour 
contained in the air, enables us to compare tempera- 
ture with that of the air itself; amd if the difference is 
not great, whatever the respective numbers be, a slight 
diminution of temperature in the air will convert the 
vapour into water. 

Ve shall now be able to explain the meaning of the 
hygrometric indications in such calendars as those 
given in our Monthly Supplements for the last year. 
Let us take the Supplement for November, for in- 
stance (containing the December calendar): here we 
find, under the head of “ Hygrometer,” the following 


numbers :— 


Mean dew-point . . . eee SS 
Highest . ‘ ‘ . = Ww 
Lowest ° ° ° . a 1 
Mean dryness’. ‘ . = ee 
Mean greatest dryness of day = 3°"3 
= 


Greatest dryness , . 

The dew-point being that temperature below which 
air cannot be reduced without condensation of the 
vapour contained in it, the mean dew-point is evi- 
dently the average of all these temperatures through - 
out the month of December; so that, taking one day 
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with another, and one hour with another, the air must 
be as high as 37°°6 temp. Fahr., in order to retain the 
moisture within it in a vaporic form. The terms 
“highest ” and “ lowest” speak for themselves. The 
term “ mean dryness” is in some degree an indication 
of the probability of rain, and results from subtracting 
the mean dew-po'nt from the mean temperature of the 
air: thus, under the head “ thermometer,” we find 
“mean tempersiure * to be 39°3; and as the “ mean 
dew-point” is stated above at 37°6, we have 39°3— 
37°-6 = 1°7 ; snowing that if the mean temperature of 
the air in December were reduced less than two de- 
grees, the vepour contained in it would reach the con- 
densing-pvint, and cloudiness, if not rain, would result. 
“ Mean greatest dryness of the day” explains its own 
meaning ; and “greatest dryness” is the greatest dif- 
ference observed during the month between the tem- 
perature of the air and the temperature of the con- 
tained vapour: thus, there occurs, or is likely to occur, 
in the month of December, a period when the tem- 
perature of the air will be 10° higher than the dew- 
point. a 

The time has not yet arrived for predicting the fall 
of rain from the indications of the hygrometer alone, 
because the temperature, the barometric pressure, and 
the electrical state, all influence the production of this 
phenomenon. But there can be no doubt that its indi- 
cations will afford valuable assistance in the deduction 
of general laws in meteorology ; and it is for this pur- 
pose that registered observations are kept with so much 
care, 

A thin glass tumbler, a small thermometer, and 
some cold spring water will furnish the means for 
showing in a familiar manner the mode in which the 
“ dew-point” and the “dryness” areascertained. We 
may regulate the temperature of the water until it has 
attained just such a point that it will cause a deposi- 
tion of dew in the exterior of the glass. The tempera- 
ture of the water at that moment will give the “dew- 
point,” and the difference between that and the tempe- 
rature of the air will give the “ dryness.” If the season 





of the year be such that the temperature of the air is 
as low as that of spring-water (which it is not in sum- | 
mer), the water must be artificially cooled with ice, | 
or @ mixture of salt and snow, or an alkaline salt, | 
down to 10° or 15° below the temperature of the | 
atmosphere. 





Process and History of Lithography.—The process of litho- 
graphy depends on the facility with which some kinds of stone 
absorb either grease or water, and on the natural antipathy which 


grease and water have for each other. An even surface having 
been given to the stone, a drawing is made upon it with a greasy | 
chalk. The stone is then wet, and the printer passes over it a | 
roller covered with printing ink, which adheres to those parts | 
only which are drawn upon with the chalk; a damp paper is 
then pressed upon it, and receives an impression of the drawing. 
Lithography was accidentally discovered about the year 1792 by 
Alois Senefelder, the son of a performer at the Theatre Royal of 
Munich, He was a student of law at the University of Ingol- 
stadt, and after his father’s death tried a theatrical life, but with- 
out success. He then became an author, but being too poor to 
publish his work, tried various methods of writing on copper, in 
order that he might then print himself, and soon found that a 
composition of soap, wax, and lampblack formed an excellent 
material for writing, capable, when dry, of resisting aquafortis. 
To obtain facility in writing backwards, as copper was too ex- 
pensive, he procured some pieces of calcareous stone, which 
when polished served him to practise upon. His mother having 
one day desired him to take an account of some linen she was 
sending to be washed, he wrote it out on a piece of this stone with 
his composition of soap and wax. It afterwards occurred to him, 
that by corroding the surface with acid, the letters would stand 
out in relief, and admit of impressions being taken from them. 
He tried the experiment and succeeded, and soon found that it 
was not absolutely necessary to lower the surface of tbe stone, 
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but that simply wetting it was sufficient to prevent the printing 
ink from adhering to any parts except those which were marked 
with the composition. Such was the invention of lithography, 
and Senefelder continued to pay unremitting attention to the 
improvement of the art. In 1796 pieces of music were printed, 
and it was perhaps the first time that lithography became of real 
use. The difficulty of writing backwards brought about the in- 
vention of the transfer paper. In 1799 Senefelder took out a 
patent at Munich, and soon after entered into partnership with 
a Mr. André of Offenbach, who proposed to establish presses and 
take out patents in London, Paris, and Vienna. He came to 
London in 1801, with a brother of Mr. Offenbach, and commu- 
nicated the new art, then called poly-autography, to many of 
our best English artists, who tried it; but the continual failures, 
through want of skill in the printing, and the difference between 
German and English materials, caused it to be abandoned. . 
Having separated from Mr. André, Senefelder went to Vienna, 
where he tried to apply lithography to the printing of cottons, but 
apparently without success, and he returned to Munich in 1806, 
in which year the Professor of Drawing at the Public School at 
Munich, Mr. Mitterer, succeeded in multiplying copies of his 
drawings for his pupils by lithography. He is also said to have 
invented the composition for chalk as now made. In 1809 we 
find Senefelder Inspector of the Royal Lithographic Establish- 
ment at Munich, and engaged in printing a map of Bavaria, and 
soon after invented the stone paper, which, however, did not suc- 
ceed ; it was exhibited in 1823 at London, by a partner of Sene- 
felder, but its liability to crack by being wet, and the pressure 
of «the press, rendered it useless. Little was done in England 
after 1806 till its revival in 1817, since which time it has been 
gradually improving, fill lately it has acquired still greater 
powers by the means of employing a second stone, by which 
is obtained a perfect imitation of drawings made on tinted 
paper, having the lights laid on with white——Fielding’s Art of 
Engraving. 

Morals and Manners amongst a Scattered Population.—I 
know it has been laid down asa principle, that the more and 
closer men are congregated together, the more prevalent is vice 
of every kind; and that an isolated or scattered population is 
favourable to virtue and simplicity. It may be so, if you are 
satisfied with negative virtues and the simplicity of ignorance. 
But here, where a small population is scattered over a wide extent 
of fruitful country, where there is not a village or a hamlet for 
twenty or thirty or forty miles together—where there are no ma- 
nufactories—where there is almost entire equality of condition 
—where the means of subsistence are abundant—where there is 
no landed aristocracy—no poor-laws nor poor-rates, to grind the 
souls and the substance of the people between them, till nothing 
remains but chaff,—to what shall we attribute the gross vices, the 
profligacy, the stupidity, and basely vulgar habits of a great part 
of the people, who know not even how to enjoy or to turn to pro- 
fit the inestimable advantages around them? And, alas fer 
them! there seems to be no one as yet to take an interest about 
them, or at least infuse a new spirit into the next generation. In 
one iog-hut, in the very heart of the wilderness, where I might 
well have expected primitive manners and simplicity, I found 
vulgar finery, vanity, affectation, under the most absurd and dis- 
gusting forms, combined with the want of the commonest phy- 
sical comforts of life, and the total absence of even elementary 
knowledge. In another I have seen drunkenness, profligacy, 
stolid indifference to all religion ; and in another the most sense- 
less fanaticism. There are people, I know, who think—who fear 
that the advancement of knowledge and civilization wust be 
the increase of vice and insubordination ; who deem that a scat- 
tered agricultural population, where there is a sufficiency of 
daily food for the body ; where no schoolmaster imterferes to infuse 
ambition and discontent into the abject self-satisfied mind ; where 
the labourer reads not, writes not, thinks not—only loves, hates, 

rays, and toils,—that such a state must be a sort of Arcadia. 

t them come here !—there isno march of intellect here !—there 
is no “ schoolmaster abroad” here! And what are the conse- 
quences? Not the most agreeable to contemplate, believe me. 
—Mrs. Jameson's Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in 
Canada, 


Recreation.—Recreation is a second creation, when weariness 
hath almost annihilated one’s spirits. It is the breathing of the 
soul which otherwise would be stifled with continual business — 
Puller, 





